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AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 

BY WILLIS FLETCHER JOHNSON 

Amateuh meddling in diplomacy was exhibited in a peculiarly 
unfortunate light by an incident in connection with the ratifica- 
tion of the Washington treaties which in its baldest aspect merited 
the epithet of " infamous " which was applied to it in a very high 
quarter. A question was asked which implied an imputation 
against our Government of double-dealing for the deception of 
our own nation. It was inspired by some reported utterances of 
men of high professional standing in an organization which was 
entirely unofficial yet which bore a name plausibly suggesting that 
it was an important and authoritative bureau of government. 
The transparent sincerity and integrity of the Administration of 
course disposed of the incident without harm to the results of the 
recent Conference. But there was left a very serious question as 
to the propriety of such organized discussion of delicate issues of 
international business which the Government has in hand. We 
all remember how justly Dr. Logan was rebuked by Act of Con- 
gress, and how odious was the Hartford Convention. We know, 
too, how strictly it is forbidden to comment upon a matter which 
is under trial in a court of justice. It is desirable for citizens to 
acquaint themselves with public affairs, both national and inter- 
national. But considerations of propriety and patriotism should 
certainly restrain them from making, especially in a quasi-official 
manner, utterances which might create false impressions abroad 
and cause embarrassment to or unfavorable reflections upon the 
Government at home. 

One of the sanest and most authoritative of all comments upon 
the first year's achievements of the present Administration, and 
especially upon the Conference, has been made by the Vice-Presi- 
dent, whose words should be taken to heart and mind by every 
citizen. Mr. Coolidge dwelt justly upon the enormous reduc- 
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tion of armament and decrease of public expenditures that have 
been effected; but prudently warned his hearers against exagger- 
ated interpretations of those results. "It does not," he said in 
his characteristic epigrammatic manner, "mean that the burdens 
of existence are to be lifted from mankind. It does not mean that 
military establishments are to be no longer required. An agree- 
ment to maintain a parity between navies is not an agreement to 
abolish navies. " These words are to be commended to those who 
would transform rational reduction into something like destruc- 
tion of our forces. The very fact that we have so greatly reduced 
the size of the fleet is of course a most compelling argument for 
keeping all that is left of it fully manned and in the best possible 
condition. We have agreed that the American, British and 
Japanese navies shall hereafter be proportioned as 5, 5, and 3. 
It is quite certain that those two Powers will keep their fleets up 
to the full strength thus prescribed. But if, as has been urged in 
•Congress, we throw one-third of ours out of commission, unman- 
ned, we shall fall one-third below the British strength and exceed 
that of Japan by the narrowest of margins; the scale being 3.3, 5, 
and 3. To do that would be to make the noble results of the Con- 
ference a menace instead of a blessing to us. In the name of and 
for the sake of peace it may be pertinent to remember an incident 
of exactly three hundred years ago. Canonicus, Sachem of the 
Narragansetts, sent to the Plymouth Colonists a rattlesnake 
skin filled with arrows — a challenge to war. Governor Bradford 
returned it to him, filled with gunpowder and bullets. And there 
was peace. 

General satisfaction will attend the decision of the Supreme 
Court of Nebraska, upholding the constitutionality of the law 
prohibiting the teaching of foreign languages in the public schools, 
at least below a certain grade. Of the logical validity of the law 
there never was room for serious question. The power of the 
State to require universal attendance at school essentially implies 
the power to prescribe the general courses of study that shall be 
pursued. The object of compulsory schooling is to assure in all 
citizens sufficient education for the right performance of the 
duties of citizenship. To require children to attend school, and 
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to permit the school to teach them nothing of civic value, would 
be gross stultification. Of the educational soundness of it there 
is no more room for question. The weakest and least satisfac- 
tory of all the work done in the average public school is its teach- 
ing — or not teaching — of English. Until the schools turn out 
scholars far better instructed and trained in the use of the vernac- 
ular, they have no business to give an hour's instruction in any 
foreign tongue. Finally, on the moral ground the law is of impreg- 
nable propriety — indeed, of imperative desirability. The very 
fact that in any community or State there is a large proportion, 
even a majority, of residents of non-English speaking origin is 
one of the strongest possible reasons for teaching no language but 
English in the common schools. This consideration is reempha- 
sized by the notorious fact that most of the opposition to the 
Nebraska law comes from an alien element which has insolently 
proclaimed its purpose to remain permanently alien and to rear 
its offspring as aliens; and which demands that American citizens 
shall provide and maintain schools for that delectable purpose. 

The Antigonish "ghost hunt", which attracted international 
and serious scientific attention, afforded an equally ridiculous 
and lamentable illustration of the extremes to which the itch for 
publicity will go. There had been a long series of extraordinary 
occurrences, some of a criminal character, quite inexplicable to 
all who had suffered from or observed them; apparently the deeds 
of a particularly shrewd miscreant, of an equally cunning lunatic, 
or of some supernatural agency. Assuming that the last theory 
was correct, an expert psychologist undertook an investigation. 
The most elementary common sense of course made it imperative 
that the investigation, like all detective work, should be conducted 
as quietly and unostentatiously as possible, in order that the crim- 
inal or lunatic might not be warned and refrain from operations 
which might lead to detection, or that there might be no disturb- 
ance of conditions favorable to supernatural agencies. Instead, 
however, the very opposite policy was adopted. Orders went 
forth to 

Sound, sound the clarion, fill the fife! 
To all the sensual world proclaim — 
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that investigators were coming, accompanied by press agents, 
"movie" camera men, and a whole retinue of sensation-makers. 
Thus the whole enterprise was made absurdly futile in advance. 
There has long been a proverbial injunction against "going 
fishing with a brass band". It may now be replaced with a 
stronger one against the flippant folly of going "ghost hunting" 
with a "movie" outfit. 

Excepting on the part of those who have been comparing him 
with Jesus Christ, somewhat to the disadvantage of the latter, 
there will be little regret at the locking-up of Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 
who has long been something of an international nuisance, and 
whose tortuous and illogical career has never commended him 
to the esteem of thoughtful men. But there will be an even 
stronger feeling than regret at the sequel to it which is seen in 
the new scheme for settling affairs in the Near East. With the 
disposition of Constantinople, Adrianople, Gallipoli, Smyrna 
and other places and regions we need not concern ourselves. 
But the whole Christian world is deeply concerned in the pro- 
posal for the abolition of the Armenian State and the turning over 
of the remnant of that long-suffering people to torment and extinc- 
tion at the hands of the Turks. The pretence of putting them 
under the protection of the League of Nations, and of going house- 
hunting for a "national home" for them — possibly on Wrangell 
Land or Kerguelen? — is one of the most acrid and cynical of jests. 
It is indeed impertinent to mention the League of Nations as 
sponsor for a performance which would make the veriest " scrap of 
paper" of that fundamental principle of the League, the right of 
national self-determination. Of all the varied peoples affected 
by the Great War there is certainly none more entitled to that 
right — to independence in their own ancient home land — than the 
Armenians. They were an independent nation, in that land, 
a thousand years before Mohammed was born; they were the first 
Christian nation in the world; they ranked for centuries among 
the most highly civilized nations of the world. Yet now their 
last hope of restoration is destroyed, and they are given as a sacri- 
fice to their hereditary and merciless foes, as the price for which 
the latter are to acquiesce in the suppression of Gandhi's sedition. 
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At such a price will the Great Powers purchase — so they fondly 
hope — the loyalty of their Mohammedan subjects, who have 
accepted the leadership of Gandhi, though he is of course not of 
their faith. "The rest is silence!" 

The coal strike, threatened at this writing to be the greatest and 
perhaps the most disastrous in history, emphasizes anew two 
things, with a force which would be immediately convincing to 
any less shiftless and happy-go-lucky people than ourselves. One 
is, the need — let us say, also, the impregnable equity — of some irre- 
sistible provision for the protection of the public from the effects 
of such disturbances. Because some thousands of men cannot 
agree upon the solution of a simple problem in economic arith- 
metic, a nation of a hundred millions must be menaced in the 
enjoyment of one of the prime necessities of life. Truly, the role 
of Tertium Quid is mightily becoming to the American people! 
The other obvious point is, the need of such development of our 
resources of "white coal" as shall at once conserve our rapidly 
waning supply of anthracite and bituminous and lessen its eco- 
nomic importance. The water-power available in the United 
States but now neglected is easily sufficient to take the place of 
fifty per cent of the coal now consumed — a power which never 
could be exhausted, which would greatly lessen the cost of manu- 
factures and utilities, and which would be an immeasurable gain 
for cleanliness and comfort. Strange, that we need such a cata- 
clysm and disaster as a universal strike to teach us these simple 
lessons; and then we do not learn them! 

Belgium, France, Great Britain and some other enlightened and 
progressive countries some weeks ago put into effect a uniform 
system of what they felicitously call "summer time"; setting their 
clocks forward an hour, so as to utilize an hour more of sunlight 
each day, and dispense with an hour of artificial light every eve- 
ning. This is done uniformly, by national enactment and decree, 
so that there is never nor anywhere the slightest embarrassment 
or confusion. The United States, which would sharply resent 
any implication that it was less enlightened and progressive than 
they, will a week or so hence plunge into a state of horological 
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chaos. Some States will run on one time and some on another. 
In the same State some cities will have "standard" and some 
" day-light saving " time. There will be a similar diversity among 
railroads. In Squedunk a man will take the eight o'clock train 
at nine o'clock, and at Podunk he will alight from the six o'clock 
train at five. A traveller will leave home at ten o'clock and after 
journeying an hour will find that it is still precisely ten o'clock; 
and five minutes later it will be five minutes after eleven. In 
France last year "summer time" resulted in a saving of 200,000 
tons of coal, and there — as indeed here also — all authorities 
agree that "day-light saving" means an immense gain for health. 
Yet like Gallio we seem to care for none of these things. Year 
after year we fail to make up our minds as to the system of time 
we shall use, and year after year suffer the inconvenience and 
actual distress of a helter-skelter mingling of two systems. It is 
not a creditable showing for a nation which boasts of its practical- 
ity and efficiency. 

After forty years British occupation of Egypt, which most of 
the time was tantamount to actual annexation, is ended, and for 
the first time since the death of Cleopatra the Land of the Pharaohs 
is an independent kingdom. Thus the promise which Gladstone 
made is at last fulfilled. We need not speculate upon the ques- 
tion whether, had it not been for the Great War, this would have 
been done sooner, or have been postponed to a later date. There 
is nothing perceptible in the results of the War that put any 
stronger constraint upon the British Government to do the thing; 
wherefore we may credit it directly to the good faith of that Gov- 
ernment and to its fixed purpose to keep its word. The record of 
these forty years is illumined with the names of four of the greatest 
Britons of the age, whose impress upon the history not only of 
Egypt but indeed of the world is indelible and illustrious: Gor- 
don, the knight-errant and martyr; Kitchener, the avenger and 
conqueror; Cromer, the administrator and constructor; Allenby, 
the restorer and the finisher of faith. In all the thousands of 
years of the history of that ancient land there are no passages 
more heroic or more worthy of immortal remembrance than these 
which we have witnessed in our own day and generation. 



